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sufficiently to maintain her alliances with other sovereigns. GI
'never saw a thing more hated by little, great, old, young and of
all religions', the English ambassador in France wrote, * than the
Queen of Scots* death, and especially the manner of it. I would
to God it had not been in this time.* In Scotland the people were
terribly incensed, and many cried for war. Libels were set up in
the streets against James and his Anglophil ministers, and odi-
ous epigrams on 'Jezebel, that English whore'.

Neither Henry III nor James VI wished to be driven from
their friendship with Elizabeth by popular clamour; and yet, for
their honour's sake, they needed some sort of personal exculpa-
tion from her. Elizabeth had probably foreseen this and pre-
pared for it by leaving the dispatch of the death warrant to
others. She now declared that she had never meant to send it,
that Davison had acted improperly in showing it to other coun-
cillors, and they in dispatching it. Perhaps she persuaded herself
into believing her story; her mind had never been free from
doubts, and had the sending of the warrant waited on her ex-
plicit orders, she would probably have revoked it again and
again, as she had done with the Duke of Norfolk's warrant. Per-
haps on the other hand she was doing no more than play a part,
though if so, she entered so warmly into it that Burghley and her
other victims seem to have been deceived. In any case, her wrath

- real or fictitious - descended on those who had sent off the
^warrant; more heavily on Burghiey, most heavily on Davison.

With this sorry story for her defence, Elizabeth wrote to
James. So far, so good, one of his chief ministers, a friend to the
English alliance, answered: 'If the Queen follow forth this
course to excuse herself, and give some proof of it, without
doubt the King shall love her and honour her before all other
princes.,.. But, to confirm it to be true -1 speak plain language

- necesse est mum morlpro popuh*'; in other words, to save the
league with Scotland there must be a scapegoat. The victim was
Davison. He was tried in the Star Chamber, and sentenced to
imprisonment during the Queen's pleasure together with a
heavy fine. He remained in the Tower - probably with ample
Jgeedom - for eighteen months, being released just after the